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Preface 



In the faU of 1992 the SEMINAR ON SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND THE CURRICULUM: THE STUDY OF 
GENDER, RACE, ETHNICITY, AND CLASS, under 
the aegis of the City University of New York Academy 
for the Humanities and the Sciences, and generously 
funded by the Ford Foundation, undertook a series of 
meetings devoted to “Rethinking the Disciplines.” The 
Academy Seminar had already spent four years examining 
ways in which the study of gender, race, ethnicity, and 
class has slowly been transforming the curriculum of the 
university. Panels had explored women’s studies, ethnic 
studies, area studies, interdisciplinary studies, pedagogical 
issues, and teaching about such topics as AIDS. The 
Academy Seminar draws upon faculty at CUNY who are 
members of the CUNY Academy, and upon those interested 
in these specific issues and those who have themselves 
taken part in one of the several curriculum transformation 
projects within CUNY beginning in the 1980s.* 



* Two at Hunter College beginning 1983 among those 
teaching introductory coiu’ses and in 1985 among Acuity in the profes- 
sional schools; two sponsored by the Center for the St^ of Women 
and Society with Ford Foundation grants for the community Colleges 
and for Integrating Materials on Women of Color into the Senior Col- 
leges; four semester-long seminars funded by the New York State 
Department of Education’s Vocational Education program for techrri- 
cal and vocational education feculty within the University; and six year- 
long seminars organized by the Office of Academic Affairs of the 
University for Balancing the Curriculum for Gender, Race, Ethnicity, 
and Class. 
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It was timely, therefore, that in its fifth year the 
Academy Seminar should ask directly how much the new 
theory and curriculum changes that have been identified 
over the years have actually affected the pursuit of our 
disciplines. The four areas targeted — ^Literature, History, 
Sociology, and Biology — represent disciplines in which a 
great deal of new ‘theory” now exists, new journals have 
proliferated, and considerable work has been done under 
many aegises to identify, explicate, and disseminate the 
transformed perspectives that have been formulated. There 
is no lack of materials now, no absence of theoretical 
frameworks, no question of the level of sophistication and 
argumentation, and no dearth of pedagogical analyses 
demonstrating the importance of these new methodologi- 
cal approaches, this new knowledge base. 

For LITERATURE, each panelist was asked to con- 
sider the issues from a set of questions framed to bring 
forward what is happening from her or his perspective in 
the discipline. These questions probe the ways literature 
currently reflects the ongoing scholarship on gender, race, 
ethnicity, and class: Have there been any shifts in the ways 
research is taught to graduate students in this field, for 
example, or are the questions asked by the discipline in any 
way different? If there have been changes, have they be- 
gun to show up in introductory textbooks? 

More fundamentally, do our panelists believe that 
there have been efforts to reconceptualize the discipline? 
If, on the other hand, panelists think disciplinary changes 
have been minor, do they care to comment on why — ^in the 
light of so much new scholarship on gender, race, ethnic- 
ity, and class, changes remain marginal to the practice of 
the discipline? 
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Has our new wealth of knowledge affected our 
teaching? Has it accomplished any significant paradigm 
shifts in traditional disciplines? 

The essays by Hartman and De Filippis are the Lit- 
erature I (October 26, 1992) Academy Seminar; the rest 
are from Literature II (October 25, 1993). 



Dorothy O. Helly 
Series Editor 

October 26, 1992 and October 25, 1993 
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Rethinking the Discipiine of 
Literature: Gender 

Joan E. Hartman 

Time was, twenty years ago, there were two Modem 
Language Association (MLA) conventions. One was a 
substantial convention in which the business of literary 
criticism went on as usual, the other a small feminist 
counter-convention in which we discussed women authors 
and images of women in male authors — ^Elaine Showalter 
had not yet taught us to distinguish between the study of 
women authors as gynocriticism and feminist approaches 
to male authors as the feminist critique. We met one another 
and we exchanged horror stories about our professional 
lives. We schemed to maintain the Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women in the Profession when we were told there 
was no money to support it and we ran write-in campaigns 
to nominate women to the Executive Council of the MLA 
and to the succession of second vice president, first vice 
president, and president; we also elected them. We tried to 
find out how many of us were members of the MLA; the 
MLA, we were told, was reluctant to ask members to iden- 
tify themselves by sex — I think that was what we still 
called it. We estimated ourselves at 33 percent. 

Nowadays MLA statistics include gender. A 1990 
survey of members showed, among respondents with doc- 
torates, somewhat under half (45%) female, somewhat 
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over half (55%) male; among all respondents, slightly over 
half (53%) female, slightly under half (47%) male (all per- 
centages rounded); the difference is accounted for by large 
numbers of women among the graduate student mem- 
bers.^ Women are regularly nominated to the presidential 
succession and elected to the Executive Council. The 
Commission on the Status of Women in the Profession is 
now a permanent committee. We still, however, exchange 
horror stories about our professional lives— even as the 
small feminist counter-convention has yielded to a conven- 
tion dominated by gender studies. Is this feminist change? 
While I can no longer reconstruct what I had in mind twenty 
years ago. I’m sure it wasn’t the social construction of gen- 
der — even as I hold that gender is socially constructed. 

The revolution in literary theory over the past twenty 
years partially accounts for the predominance of gender 
studies in our scholarly and critical lives. We needed, 
Jonathan Culler told us, instead of the interpretations of lit- 
erary works we were busy suppl)dng, a theory of interpre- 
tation;^ now we’ve got several. The Cartesian subject has 
vanished, along with the objective text, and so has the 
monolithic ideology of Marxism. The theoretical discourse 
of the profession finds ideology (or ideologies) every- 
where. Gender ideologies particularly engage us, perhaps, 
James Kavanaugh speculates, because of “the precarious 
but real gains of feminist politics and discourse ... as op- 
posed to the relative weakness of class-based politics and 
discourse.”^ Feminist theory, Paul Smith pronounced, is 
“not easily separable from the general ‘theory’ that has 
worked its way into the humanities over the last ten or 
twenty years,” situated as it is “within the array of post- 
structuralist discourses with which many of us are now 
perhaps over-familiar.”^ 

However, a recent MLA survey, “Today’s Litera- 
ture Classroom. Findij^ffom the MLA’s 1990 Survey of 
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Upper-Division Courses,”’ indicates that feminism has 
prevailed where other poststructuralist discourses have 
not, in our pedagogical lives. The MLA’s resident sociolo- 
gist, Bettina Huber, interprets the survey’s impeccable sta- 
tistics with a light but careful hand, and I am substantially 
indebted to her analysis. My own deploys a hermeneutics 
of suspicion, for I find the feminist change “Today’s Liter- 
ature Classroom” reports puzzling. 

The 1990 MLA survey of the English curriculum 
was prompted by an earlier survey of upper-division courses 
in English undertaken by the Association of Departments 
of English, an MLA-affiliated organization; ‘The ADE Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Undergraduate Curriculum: A 
Progress Report” appeared in 1986.^ The committee, in- 
quiring into the extent to which changes in the discipline 
were reflected in upper-division courses, surveyed the 
English major by consulting institutional catalogues. They 
reported, provisionally, limited changes: the traditional 
core remained intact, nontraditional material had been added 
on. Nevertheless, they observed, catalogue descriptions of 
courses might mislead. Charles B. Harris, the author of the 
report, traced a course in Restoration and eighteenth- 
century British literature taught under the same catalogue 
description at his institution, Illinois State University, back 
to 1 950: it was taught, in succeeding generations, by an old 
historicist critic, a new critic, and a Marxist materialist 
feminist. Disciplinary changes, the committee observed, 
were more likely to be reflected in the authors appearing 
on course syllabi and the critical approaches of instructors 
than in catalogue prose.^ 

The 1990 survey was designed to include both. It 
focused on three courses: American literature, 1800-1865 
(or whatever version of it constitutes the first half of a de- 
partment ’s American literature survey); British literature 
of the Renaissance, excluding Shakespeare; and the 
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nineteenth-century British novel (or, in a two-semester se- 
quence, either the Victorian novel or Victorian literature). 
Among other questions, the survey asked respondents 
what texts they regarded as important — and presumably 
kept on their syllabi — and what texts they had added. I 
wish it had also asked them what texts they had removed, 
fpr as a profession we are more willing to add than to give 
up. 



The respondents, 571 of the 918 queried (or 62%), 
Huber pronounced representative of the profession.* Al- 
most half were full professors; of the rest, slightly over a 
quarter were associate professors, slightly under a quarter 
assistant professors. Because rank correlates with age, 33 
percent of the respondents received their highest degree (in 
most instances a doctorate) between 1947 and 1969, 40 
percent between 1970 and 1979, and 27 percent between 
1980 and 1990.® The survey reports rank and year of high- 
est degree collectively; women and men both, we are a 
greying profession.^® Among the respondents (without re- 
gard to rank and year of highest degree), one out of three 
was female, two were male.” 

Nevertheless, these respondents, polled with respect 
to the theoretical approaches to literature that influenced 
their teaching of upper-division courses — cited feminist 
approaches to literature in substantial numbers. The survey 
offered twelve approaches to literature (I list them in order 
of their popularity); history of ideas; new criticism; femi- 
nist approaches to literature; reader-response criticism; 
mythic approaches to literature; new historicism; psycho- 
analysis; minority approaches to literature; Marxist ap- 
proaches to literature; poststructuralism; structuralism; 
and semiotics. According to the survey, allegiances to 
these theoretical approaches vary slightly according to 
which of the three courses the respondents taught; I report 
them collectively. The approaches fall into four groups. 
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The first group includes three — history of ideas, new criti- 
cism, and feminism — ^which were cited by, respectively, 76 
percent, 64 percent, and 61 percent of the respondents, 
well over half the respondents. The next group includes 
four — reader-response criticism, mythic approaches, new 
historicism, and psychoanalysis — ^which were cited by, 
respectively, 44 percent, 40 percent, 40 percent, and 38 
percent, somewhat less than half. The next group includes 
two — ^minority and Marxist approaches — ^which were cited 
by 28 percent each. And the last group contains the post- 
modern trio of poststructuralism, structuralism, and semi- 
otics, cited by, respectively, 21 percent, 16 percent, and 9 
percent.’^ 

Among the first group of three — history of ideas, 
new criticism, and feminism — ^the spread of allegiances is 
wide: 15 percentage points stand between the most cited, 
history of ideas, and the least cited, feminism. Feminism 
nevertheless belongs in this group, for another 17 percent- 
age points stand between it and the most cited approach in 
the second group of four — reader-response criticism, 
mythic approaches, new historicism, and psychoanalysis. 
Another 10 percentage points stand between psychoanalysis 
and the paired group of minority and mandst approaches; 
another 7 percentage points stand between marxist 
approaches and the last group of three postmodern 
approaches. According to the respondents, feminist 
approaches to literature — and feminist approaches alone 
among new theoretical approaches — ^have influenced ped- 
agogy on a scale comparable to the traditional approaches 
of history of ideas and new criticism. 

The survey surprised not only by the prominence of 
feminist approaches to literature but also by their dispersal 
among men as well as women and among older as well as 
younger male faculty. The year of degree figured in female 
faculty’s commitment: women who received their degrees 
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after 1970 were more likely to acknowledge their influence 
than women who received their degrees before 1970: 77 
percent of the former, 58 percent of the latter recognized 
them as influential. The year of degree figured less in male 
faculty’s commitment: 58 percent who received their de- 
grees after 1970, 52 percent who received them before 
1970 recognized them as influential.'^ That is, over half the 
greying male faculty hired before 1980, whose property 
the English curriculum is, professed themselves influenced 
by feminist approaches to literature. What are these “femi- 
nist approaches”? And how do they manifest themselves in 
the English curriculum? 

From the evidence of the survey, rather little with 
respect to gynocriticism, that is, the study of women au- 
thors. American literature has been most hospitable to 
women authors.''' Respondents most frequently cited as 
important Hawthorne, Thoreau, Melville, Emerson, Whit- 
man, and Poe (in this order) and presumably include them 
on syllabi with some regularity. Less fi'equently cited as 
important among fiction writers (again in order) were 
Stowe and Chopin; among writers of nonfictional prose, 
Douglass, Rowlandson, Fuller, and authors of slave narra- 
tives; among poets, Dickinson and Bradstreet. The author 
most frequently added to syllabi, by 15 percent of the 103 
respondents, was Stowe; Douglass was added by 1 1 per- 
cent and black women — Jacobs, Sojourner Truth, Wheat- 
ley, Wilson — by another 12 percent. 

British literature of the Renaissance has been least 
hospitable to women authors.'^ Respondents most fre- 
quently cited as important Spenser, Sidney, Milton, and 
More (in this order). Among courses that include drama, 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Jonson were cited; among 
other poets, Donne and Shakespeare. Less commonly 
taught texts by male authors had been added by 7 percent 
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of the 91 respondents, less commonly taught texts by 
female authors by 18 percent. Nevertheless, 50 percent of 
the respondents had added literary criticism, particularly 
criticism published after 1975; only 19 percent of the re- 
spondents in American literature had done the same.*® In 
the absence of gynocriticism, these may represent the fem- 
inist critique, that is, feminist readings of male authors; 
they are as likely to represent new historicism. 

Respondents teaching nineteenth-century British 
fiction evidenced less agreement than respondents teach- 
ing American literature and British literature of the Renais- 
sance about authors important to teach. They most 
frequently cited Dickens, Eliot, Wollstonecraft, Shelley, 
Hardy, Emily Bronte, Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and 
Thackeray (in this order). Women have always appeared 
among the canonical nineteenth-century novelists. Given 
the limited number of three-decker novels students can 
read in a semester, respondents appear to add and subtract 
canonical novelists without notably expanding their num- 
ber. Of the 80 respondents, 20 percent had added less com- 
monly taught texts by men, 13 percent less commonly 
taught texts by women; 50 percent had also added literary 
criticism. 

Commenting on these different patterns of addition 
by course, Huber observes that the “degree to which works 
by less commonly taught authors were added to reading 
lists does not vary by any of the institutional or personal 
characteristics considered, suggesting that such works are 
added because of recent developments in the field rather 
than because of perspectives that prevail among certain 
t)q)es of respondents or at certain types of institutions.”** 
So much for the impact of gynocriticism on three traditional 
courses of the English major segmented by period and 
genre. 
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What about the impact of the feminist critique? For, 
if 61 percent of the respondents to the 1990 survey claim 
to have been influenced by feminist approaches to litera- 
ture, that influence should be visible somewhere. What are 
these approaches, and how do they coexist with the re- 
spondents’ substantial allegiances to history of ideas and 
new criticism? In my own teaching, my allegiance to history 
of ideas includes not only a feminist critique of ideas about 
the nature and status of women in the past but also atten- 
tion to the oppressive weight of these ideas in the present. 
And my allegiance to new criticism includes not only atten- 
tion to the text but also to the process of making meanings. 
Nevertheless, history of ideas does not require attention to 
the weight of the past upon the present, nor new criticism 
attention to gendered subjectivities of reading; that is legit- 
imated by the less popular reader-response approach. 

Other information in the 1990 survey suggests that 
the respondents’ allegiance to feminist approaches to liter- 
ature does not encompass what I consider the feminist cri- 
tique. The survey asked about educational goals as well as 
theoretical approaches.’^ It offered nine (I list them in 
order of their popularity): learning the intellectual, histori- 
cal, and biographical backgrounds needed to understand 
the literature of the period (chosen by 93% of the respon- 
dents); deriving pleasure from the wisdom and artistry dis- 
played in literary works (chosen by 89%); understanding 
literary genres, forms, and conventions (chosen by 87%); 
reading closely and explicating texts (chosen by 86%); 
understanding human character, action, and motivation 
(chosen by 74%); understanding the influence of race, 
class, and gender on literature and interpretation (chosen 
by 62%); understanding the enduring ideas and values of 
Western civilization (chosen by 51%) — ^these seven goals 
were chosen by over half the respondents. The eighth 
goal — ^learning several methodologies of reading and inter- 
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pretation and how they conflict — was chosen by almost 
half the respondents (47%), while the ninth goal — ^under- 
standing how reading exposes the impossibility of deciding 
whether meaning communicates a reality outside lan- 
guage — ^was chosen by a small group of deconstructionists 
(only 12%). 

In clearly discernible ways, the two most favored 
theoretical approaches of the respondents, history of ideas 
(chosen by 76%) and new criticism (chosen by 64%), cor- 
relate with their first, third, and fourth educational goals — 
learning the intellectual, historical, and biographical back- 
grounds needed to understand the literature of the period 
(chosen by 93%); understanding literary genres, forms, 
and conventions (chosen by 87%); and reading closely and 
explicating texts (chosen by 86%). The third favored theo- 
retical approach of the respondents, feminism (chosen by 
61%), correlates — almost exactly — ^with their sixth educa- 
tional goal, understanding the influence of race, class, and 
gender on literature and interpretation (chosen by 62%). 

However, the respondents’ second and fifth educa- 
tional goals — deriving pleasure fi-om the wisdom and art- 
istry displayed in literary works (chosen by 89%) and un- 
derstanding human character, action, and motivation (chosen 
by 74%) — do not correlate with any of the theoretical 
approaches named in the survey. Together they may be 
seen as characteristic of the untheoretical or even antitheo- 
retical stance of the traditional humanistic consensus. They 
may, in addition, subvert feminist approaches. Deriving 
pleasure fi’om wisdom and artistry posits their felicitous 
coincidence, a coincidence that the feminist critique ques- 
tions, and may preclude criticizing the wisdom of the past; 
understanding human character, action, and motivation is a 
goal malleable to respondents’ predispositions. And, as 
Terry Eagleton observes: “Hostility to theory usually 
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means an opposition to other people’s theories” — ^includ- 
ing feminist theory — ^“and an oblivion of one’s own”^° — 
which may be unselfconsciously masculinist. 

There are correlations among these traditional goals, 
Huber points out, and the respondents’ seventh educational 
goal, understanding the enduring values and ideas of West- 
ern civilization (chosen by 51%). Respondents concerned 
that their students derive pleasure from wisdom and artistry 
were disproportionately likely to choose as their other 
goals understanding character (chosen by 79%) and under- 
standing the values and ideas of Western civilization (chosen 
by 51%). Respondents who did not choose deriving plea- 
sure from wisdom and artistry as a goal were less likely to 
choose understanding character (only 37% did) and under- 
standing values (only 23% did). Similarly, respondents 
concerned that their students understand character were 
disproportionately likely to choose as another goal under- 
standing values (61% did); those who did not choose 
understanding character were less likely to choose under- 
standing values (only 22% did). These correlated goals 
likewise reflect the traditional humanistic consensus that 
literature is art embodying timeless human wisdom.^' 

On the other hand, instructors concerned that their 
students understand the influence of race, class, and gen- 
der on literature and interpretation were disproportionately 
likely to choose as another goal learning several methodol- 
ogies of reading and interpretation and how they conflict 
(58% did); those who did not choose understanding race, 
class, and gender were less likely to choose reading and 
interpretation (only 28% did). These correlated goals re- 
flect the postmodern theoretical consensus, which is more 
compatible with the feminist critique than is the traditional 
humanistic consensus. 
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However, the survey indicates that the traditional 
consensus does not perceive understanding the influence 
of race, class, and gender on literature and interpretation as 
incompatible with understanding the enduring values and 
ideas of Western civilization. Among instructors con- 
cerned that their students understand its values and ideas, 
58 percent chose as another goal understanding race, class, 
and gender; among instructors not particularly concerned 
with understanding its values and ideas, 66 percent chose 
as another goal understanding race, class, and gender — a 
not significantly higher percentage. (I suspect that the tra- 
ditionalists who find them compatible inflect literature 
more emphatically than interpretation while the postmod- 
ernists who find them incompatible inflect interpretation 
more emphatically than literature.) Traditionalists probably 
save the eternal verities of literature by acknowledging 
failure to extend them to persons of color, persons without 
status, and persons of female gender and suspect sexualities. 
Sensitive to the predominance in their classes of persons of 
female gender, they have undoubtedly curbed their fond- 
ness for clubby masculinist jokes about the war between 
the sexes, carpe diem ploys for seduction, and Eve’s dimin- 
ished rationality and sexpot cuteness. I don’t mean to write 
off such changes in the pedagogy of traditionalist col- 
leagues as insignificant. But they are palliative, intended to 
preserve the English curriculum rather than to enlarge it 
and alter our readings of it. 

My analysis of the English curriculum and the curric- 
ular impact of feminist approaches to literature does not 
earn me prophetic powers, but it does suggest where to 
look for signs of change — or stasis. Half the respondents 
to the 1990 survey were full professors. That they will 
retire is incontrovertible; who will replace them bears 
watching. If, as now, women continue to earn more of the 
doctorates awarded in English, the balance of genders in 
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the profession will change. Whatever the balance, however, 
the postmodern theoretical consensus, espousing goals 
such as understanding the influence of race, class, and gen- 
der on literature and interpretation and learning methodol- 
ogies of reading and interpretation and how they conflict, 
will be better represented, as will feminist approaches to 
literature correlated with these goals. 

But the ML A survey suggests caution in linking 
change in the English curriculum with the gender of those 
who profess it. Not all the female respondents acknowl- 
edged the influence of feminist approaches to literature: 
the figures were 77 percent of those receiving their degrees 
after 1970, 52 percent before 1970. Nor did the survey 
probe the range of differences among feminist approaches, 
from palliative approaches intended to conserve the curric- 
ulum to radical approaches intended to subvert it. In con- 
sequence, the materialist Marxist feminist who teaches 
Restoration and eighteenth-century literature at Illinois 
State University is of considerable interest. Is she primarily 
a materialist Marxist feminist or a materialist Marxist fem- 
inist! Or is she primarily a Restoration and eighteenth- 
century specialist who adjusts her theoretical approaches 
to developments in the field? And what are her commit- 
ments to the women in her classes and to change outside 
the academy as well as within it? Has the postmodern con- 
sensus that moved her and other women into the master’s 
house provided them with the courage and tools (to bor- 
row the title of the volume of feminist essays that have won 
the Florence Howe award^^) to rebuild it? When they show 
the women in their classes how gender is socially con- 
structed, do they also show them how it can be socially 
reconstructed? Unless they do, feminist approaches to 
literature, postmodern as well as traditional, are conserva- 
tive rather than radical, and that, I suspect, is why the MLA 
survey reveals them as popular. 
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Latin American Literature 

Daisy Cocco De Filippis 

I will begin my remarks by reading a poem by the 
contemporary Puerto Rican woman writer Rosario Ferre, 
“Envoi,” translated by Kate and Angel Flores, that appears 
in the Feminist Press anthology. The Defiant Muse (1986). 

ENVOI 

to my mother, and to my mother’s monument, 
to my aunts, and to their well-bred manners 
to Martha, as well as to Mary 
because she dared to choose the better part, 
to Francesca, the immortal one, because from the 
deepest hell 

she insists on praising love and agony, 

to Catherine, who unravels over water 

the pristine obscenities of her ecstasy 

each time she strums the axes’ whistle, 

to Rosario, and to Rosa Rio’s shadow, 

to the Erynies and the Furies who, locked in amorous 

strife, 

mourned and Bang over the cradle, 
to all those who agreed in principle 
to what I also consented to, 

I address the completion of these verses: 
because I sing, 

because I still sew and shine and rearrange 
the ever-changing order of my bones, 
because I cry and trace, o’er my goblet’s vanished 
breath 

the humors of my human-bome experience. 
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I declare myself the mortal foe 
of my own hand’s irate, harmless blow 
as I avenge my destiny’s misfortune, 
because I love 

because I still live, and am, and hesitate to gag 
my heart headed woman’s side, 
because I still laugh, and keep my promises and mer- 
cilessly 

iron, amongst all of us, the tiniest creases of my cha- 
os, 

I confirm today my right to joy and glory. 

Rosa Rio Ferre’s words are an invitation to pause 
fi-om the fight, a few moments, long enough to rejoice in 
whom and what we are as women. In this spirit of tem- 
pered and cautious optimism I fi-ame my remarks. 

When I received the invitation to speak on the subject 
of women and the Latin American literature curriculum, I 
was gratified and comforted by the knowledge that invita- 
tions such as this one are being extended nowadays with 
increasing fi*equency. Yet, despite the voluminous publica- 
tions and the fi’equency of such gatherings, when these 
occasions are viewed in the context of an academy still 
quite jittery when asked to address the issue of diversifying 
the general curriculum, one has reason to pause and con- 
sider the place of the profession in American universities 
and colleges. Other considerations also underscore 
the need for cautious optimism. Recent controversies 
surrounding the selection of categories and the number of 
sessions offered at national conventions of the Modern 
Language Association have kept many hispanistas fi-om 
participating in the activities of this learned society. It has 
become commonplace to hear colleagues, for example, be- 
moan the fact that they have tired of proposing and pre- 
senting in the so-called “special sessions” included in their 
programs. 
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Enough anecdotes of discomfort abound to fill many 
evenings such as this one. It suffices here to recall Profes- 
sor Hillis Miller’s unfortunate remarks: “I believe in the 
established canon of English and American literature and in 
the validity of the concept of privileged texts. I think it is 
more important to read Spencer, Shakespeare, or Milton 
than to read Borges in translation, or even, to say the truth, 
Virginia Woolf” (Miller 12: quoted in Gilbert, Norton 20). 
Professor Miller’s choice of writers included in his “less 
important than” category is neither casual nor innocent. 
Both Virginia Woolf and Jorge Luis Borges enjoy a repu- 
tation that far exceeds that of most of their contemporaries. 
Their selection signals that in Professor Miller’s view all 
“others” are unacceptable, less important, inferior. Jorge 
Luis Borges, I believe, would have been quite amused. 
Hispanistas, I assure you, are not. 

Professor Miller’s remarks, however, also serve to 
underline the place accorded to Latin American women 
writers. How can these women, we ask even today, strug- 
gling for recognition within their own academy, ever hope 
to achieve recognition, respect and a place in the curricula 
offered in American institutions of higher learning? By 
now, it has become quite patent, I suspect, that as subjects 
of research and study, women writers of Latin America, 
despite the many gains, still occupy the place reserved for 
the more than marginalized: the fiinges of the margins. 

The first conference on women writers fi'om Latin 
America to take place in this hemisphere was hosted by 
Carnegie Mellon University on March 15-16, 1975. 

Its organization came about as a response to the United 
Nations’ designation of 1975 as the “Year of the Woman.” 
Yvette Miller, the editor of the proceedings pubhshed the 
following year by Latin American Literary Review, indi- 
cates in her introduction that the conference marked the 
beginning of a concerted effort to bring women writers 
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from Latin America out of the shadows of anonymity. The 
essays included in the Literary Review^ s publication 
present a wide range of topics, designed to recreate a 
history of Latin American literature that would include and 
acknowledge the contributions of women. In retrospect, 
1975 marked a period of taking stock and inventory in 
terms of counting the number of editions of works by 
women and the number of women included in anthologies. 
It also marked the beginning of a questioning of images of 
Latin American women as presented in the mirrors of 
men’s desires and writings. It marked, as well, the begin- 
ning of new scholarship about the works written by women 
by including thematic papers on the works of some of the 
better-known women writers such as Teresa de la Parra 
(Venezuela), Beatriz Guido (Argentina), Maria Luisa 
Bombal (Chile), and Elena Poniatowska (Mexico). 

Almost two decades have passed since that first 
gathering of hispanistas and writers from Latin America 
took place at Carnegie Mellon. Since then many 
conferences have taken place both within the United States 
and throughout the Caribbean and Central and South 
America. There is now a substantial bibliography of new 
editions of works by women already considered classics — 
Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, Gabriela Mistral, Teresa de la 
Parra, and Maria Luisa Bombal, to name only a few. There 
is also a growing number of monographs on the works of 
younger, contemporary women writers such as Isabel 
Allende, Rosario Ferre, and Luisa Valenzuela, among oth- 
ers. The number of anthologies of women writers is also 
impressive, such as Sara Sefchovich’s Afr{/ere5 en espejo, 
Celia CouQdL s Anthology of Short Stories Written of Latin 
American Women and Carmen Esteves and Lizabeth 
Paravisini’s Green Cane and Juicy Flotsam : Short Stories 
by Caribbean Women. The number of collections of criti- 
cal writings about and by Latin American women writers is 
also on the rise with publications such as La sarten por el 
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mango or Heman Vidal’s voluminous Cultural and His- 
torical Grounding for Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian 
Feminist Literary Criticism of 1989, and many others not 
mentioned for fear of turning this presentation into an enu- 
meration of titles, easily available in any research library. 

As of this date, however, and despite the many gains 
in the field, the primary concern is the inability to formulate 
a critical discourse specific for Latin American women 
writers. Heman Vidal’s collection of essays, for example, 
deals primarily with individual studies. Yet feminist criti- 
cism has had a determining impact on the evolution of 
studies of women as authors in Latin America. In particular, 
much of Latin American criticism has benefited from 
Beauvoir’s invitation to women to reject a formulation of 
self as other. Similarly, as a catalyst for the study of misog- 
yny in male-authored texts, Kate Millet’s Sexual Politics 
was of capital importance, as have been Patricia Meyer 
Spacks’ study of The Female Imagination and Sandra 
Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s classic study of nineteenth- 
century English women writers. The Madwoman in the 
Attic. 



Perhaps the most important contribution feminists 
have made to the development of literary theory in Latin 
America is the questioning of traditional authoritative 
voices. This challenge to a static, monolithic tradition has 
opened the way for other voices and genres, marginalized 
within the confines of Latin American literature and soci- 
ety. The past decade has seen a rise in the study of the 
African presence, image and contribution to Caribbean and 
Latin American literature. Miguel Barnet’s now classic 
works, the Autobiography of a Runaway Slave, Rachel’s 
Song, and Gallego, reinterpret Cuban history and rewrite it 
from the point of view of the colonized. Oral tradition and 
history as told from the point of view of the oppressed has 
gained a place in the form of testimonials of women who 
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have spoken with dignity of their plight — from the jails of 
Argentina, those little houses of horror, to the mines of 
Bolivia to the Indian villages of Central America. The 
recent award of the Nobel Prize for Peace to Rigoberta 
Menchu is, in a small way, also a recognition of the work of 
her translator. Prof Elizabeth Ordonez, an hispanista. 
Another occasion for us to pause and rejoice. 

Despite the number of acknowledgments and the 
increasing publications, there is still work to be done. The 
challenge for hispanistas in the decade of the nineties is to 
formulate a critical discourse that can be applied to women 
authors of Latin America. Professor Jean Franco, one of 
the foremost authorities on Latin American culture in this 
country, shares this concern. In her 1989 study. Plotting 
Women: Gender and Representation in Mexico, Franco 
indicates that “the intervention of modem feminism in the 
sphere of public debate demands critical reflection on the 
differences between cultures and on the diverse configura- 
tions of the stmggle for interpretative power” (xii). As we 
assess how far we have come since that first gathering of 
1975, hispanistas must also grapple with the issue of 
diversity within the field. Attention must be paid to the 
social and historical context from which the literature has 
emerged. We must also consider the issue of race as we 
confront the fact that in many instances the literary legacy 
of Latin American women writers as in their male counter- 
parts is the product of a middle-class, white- and male-ori- 
ented focus. 

How have all these factors had an impact in what 
takes place in our classrooms? As we all know, changes in 
the curriculum are come by quite slowly. However, we are 
beginning to see evidence of change. At the beginner’s level, 
textbooks are being revised to acknowledge gender, race, 
and class differences. Dichoy hecho, in its second edition, 
has taken pains to include photographs of women as active 
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participants in the activities illustrated. At the intermediate 
level, I have just reviewed the third edition ofAvanzando, 
where the readings have been changed to 50 percent works 
by women as opposed to the 15 percent included in past 
editions. I believe the study of most texts at the beginning 
and intermediate undergraduate curriculum level would 
yield similar conclusions. As far as the more advanced 
undergraduate courses are concerned, change has been 
slower. Many anthologies — and Seymour Menton’s Anto- 
logia de cuentos hispanoamericanos is t 3 ^ical — still con- 
tain predominantly the works of male authors, much in the 
same vein as the Norton Anthology of English Literature, 
where a token number of women authors are included 
despite the recent publication of a Norton Anthology of 
Literature by Women. (I hope we are not embarking on a 
system of separate but equal publications.) As a conse- 
quence, in the classroom we are still resorting to hand-outs 
and to inclusion of single texts by women authors to bal- 
ance the material offered by these anthologies. 

Graduate programs, however, if the increased num- 
ber of proposals submitted to the American Association of 
University Women is an indicator, appear to be much more 
receptive to the study of women than in the past. If I may 
be permitted, I would like to offer a personal anecdote. 
When in 1978 1 decided to write a proposal for a disserta- 
tion on Dominican verse, the advice I received from a very 
“progressive” professor was (a) not to limit my study to 
the works of one author, and (b) to choose a methodology 
respected by the academy. The result was a semiotic 
study — semiotics as formulated by Michael Riffaterre of 
Columbia University — of the development of modern 
Dominican verse. The proposal, although accepted, was 
still greeted with the following questions: “Dominican 
what?” and “Are there authors worthy of study in the 
Dominican Republic?” In 1992, fourteen years later, I have 
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been approached to work as a consultant for three disserta- 
tions to be written by three Dominican women on Dominican 
women authors. These students have had no difficulty pre- 
senting proposals at their institutions — Indiana University, 
Rutgers University, and Harvard University. Another 
occasion to pause and rejoice. 

To conclude, I will call on another of my favorite 
women poets, Sylvia Plath, to summarize the essence of 
my comments; 

Nudgers and shovers 
in spite of ourselves. 

Our kind multiplies. 

We shall by morning 
Inherit the earth. 
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Medieval Studies 

Steven F Kruger 

In 1962, in an influential (if controversial) formula- 
tion, D.W. Robertson could argue that “the medieval 
world was innocent of our [modem] profound concern for 
tension”; “with its quiet hierarchies [it] knew nothing” of 
“class stmggles, balances of power,” “conflicts between 
economic realities and traditional ideals.” “Its aesthetic, at 
once a continuation of classical philosophy and a product 
of Christian teaching, developed artistic and literary styles 
consistent with a world without dynamically interacting 
polarities” {Preface to Chaucer, 51). 

Though I began my own graduate training twenty 
years after Robertson’s Preface to Chaucer and under the 
tutelage of anti-Robertsonians, the “medieval world” 
pictured in my graduate school days was not so different 
from Robertson’s: that “medieval world” was European — 
and there was felt no need to specify it as such. Under- 
standing that “world” demanded a comparatist and histor- 
icist approach, but one where the literary traditions 
engaged — “classical” and “Christian” — ^were firmly Euro- 
pean and where the history studies was a history of the 
Western church or of Western European politics or of 
Western intellectual traditions. Little or no historical or 
literary work on women, on nonliterate classes, on racial 
difference, on sexuality had made its way into the main- 
stream of medieval studies. At least from within an English 
department, the study of medieval literature meant the 
study of Beowulf, the other Old English poems (a few of 
them intriguingly spoken with a woman’s voice, though 
even this was sometimes denied in the scholarship), and the 
study of Chaucer, Langland, the Pearl poet, Gower, Malory. 
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The past ten years have seen large changes in the 
discipline of medieval studies, though these changes have 
occurred more slowly than in many other fields. A suspi- 
cion of “literary theory” has contributed to this slow move- 
ment, with the feeling that ideas strongly inflected by 
psychoanalytic or Marxist or feminist or queer agendas are 
somehow not pertinent to a “premodem” literature. There 
survives today, I would say, a strong strand within medi- 
eval studies that would emphasize, as Robertson did thirty 
years ago, the monolithic unity of the European Middle 
Ages, with Christianity and Latin literature providing a 
pervasive common culture for Europe, with literature the 
property of the aristocracy and a growing class of literate 
bourgeois, and also largely the property of men. 

In my view, and I believe in the growing view of 
many other medievalists, such a conception of medieval 
culture is wrongheaded. That many of us have come to 
believe this of course owes a large debt to the scholarship 
on gender, race, ethnicity, class, and sexuality that has 
mainly been done in other fields. But beginning in the early 
1980s, medievalists themselves began turning attention to 
questions that a vision of a hegemonic — Christian, male, 
heterosexual, upper-class, self-contained European — me- 
dieval culture makes it difficult to ask. In history, we have 
John Boswell’s Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Ho- 
mosexuality (1980), Carolyn Bynum’s Jesus as Mother 
(1982) and Holy Feast and Holy Fast (1987), Jeremy 
Cohen’ s The Friars and the Jews ( 1 982), Amini Maalouf s 
The Crusades Through Arab Eyes (1984), and R. I. 
Moore’s The Formation of a Persecuting Society (1987). 
The Society for Medieval Feminist Scholarship and the 
Medieval Feminist Newsletter were founded in the 1 980s; 
and the 1990s have brought us the Society for the Study of 
Homosexuality in the Middle Ages (a group accepted by 
the Medieval Institute on the condition that its name not be 
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the more “political” Gay and Lesbian Causus originally 
proposed by the group’s founders). In literary studies, we 
have begun to rediscover and study women writers, to 
realize that perhaps the Jewish and Islamic traditions avail- 
able at certain places and time in medieval Europe were 
less separate from Christian Latin and vernacular litera- 
tures than we once believed, and to reread canonical 
authors like Chaucer from feminist, queer, antiracist, class- 
conscious perspectives. 

What does medieval studies gain from such changes 
in the discipline? I would say, quite simply, a more com- 
plete view of medieval culture and the complex forces that 
shaped it. Europe was not a self-contained entity separate 
from the rest of the world until the great explorations of 
the Renaissance. While the heterogenous situation of 
Spain has long been recognized, it has also long been 
bracketed as a “special case”; but if we bracket Spain, we 
must also bracket much of southern Europe, in its active 
interactions with Northern Africa and the Middle East, and 
in fact much of northern Europe, since the Vikings made a 
practice of violating the neat boundaries of Europe. To 
read Marco Polo and other ‘i:ravel writers” as anomalous 
and marginal is to decide before-hand the question of pos- 
sible connections, interactions, and influences between 
Europe and Asia and Africa. 

When we treat medieval culture as homogenously 
Christian and European, we write out the presence of Ju- 
daism within Europe itself and the consistent European 
awareness of Islamic culture at its borders. Jews are in En- 
gland from at least 1066 until the expulsion of 1290; after 
1290, they remain an important presence in English litera- 
ture. Not to read Maimonides, Averroes, and the other 
Jewish and Islamic Aristotelians means, ultimately, not to 
understand Aquinas (or Dante) fully. We need to look at 
Jewish and Islamic presences in medieval Europe not just 
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as they were suppressed by an overwhelming Christianity, 
but also as they, at least at moments, expressed themselves 
in strong and unexpected ways: thus, while we predict that 
texts recording Jewish conversions to Christianity would 
survive from the European Middle Ages, would we also 
expect to find, as we do from southern Italy, fragments re- 
cording Christian conversions to Judaism? 

Thinking about class also enriches and broadens our 
view of medieval culture. As the work of historians like 
Carlo Ginzburg suggests, there are ways — ^through court 
documents, folklore studies, an examination of public art, 
an attention to the silences of texts as well as their voic- 
ings — ^to begin to excavate the culture, the thoughts, the 
stories of nonliterate classes, and to recognize how these 
might differ from (and not be merely “imperfect” versions 
of) “high cultural” artifacts. Texts like Chaucer’s, scholars 
have begun to suggest, not only enter into dialogue with 
Dante and Boccaccio’s “high” poetry but also respond to 
and reflect “low” oral forms, little direct evidence of which 
may survive. And an important history remains to be writ- 
ten of how Christian ideas were adopted, reworked, per- 
haps melded with pre-Christian systems of thought in a 
nonliterate culture that sometimes expressed itself in the 
“heresies” anathematized by the orthodox church. 

Feminist work has pushed us to look for and find 
women writers who have been ignored, lost, or denied; the 
women troubadours (see Meg Bogin’s The Women 
Troubadours, 1980), Marie de France, Heloise, Hildegard 
of Bingen, Julian of Norwich, Margery Kempe, Catherine 
of Siena, Marguerite Porete, Hadewijch of Brabant, 
Christine de Pisan (for a collection of some of this material, 
see Katharina M. Wilson’s Medieval Women Writers, 
1994). We find such writers sometimes expressing and 
extending male literary and religious traditions, sometimes 
rewriting and challenging them, sometimes, as with 
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Christine, actively attempting to build a “City of Ladies” 
outside and in opposition to male antifeminist traditions. 
And both feminism and lesbian and gay studies push us to 
rethink the canonical (male) works of medieval tradition 
(for one feminist rethinking of Chaucer, see Carolyn 
Dinshaw’s Chaucer ’s Sexual Poetics, 1989); in what ways 
do these exclude women’s experience? How are women’s 
positions voiced by these authors, and what do such voic- 
ings suggest about women’s power and powerlessness in 
medieval society? How does the representation of mascu- 
linity (in Chaucer or Dante or Chretien) depend on a par- 
ticular view of the feminine? How is the centrality of het- 
erosexuality maintained through particular representations 
of men, of women, of the interactions between men and 
women, and of the homosocial interactions of men with 
men and women with women? 

Asking such questions about gender and sexuality 
— as about race, ethnicity, and class — of course responds 
to a contemporary urge on our part as scholars. But so, of 
course, does any study of a prior culture reflect our con- 
cerns. What we gain in rereading medieval culture with 
such contemporary concerns in mind is a Middle Ages to 
which some of the complexity and tension has been 
returned. To quote, in closing, one of my own current 
projects — a queer reading of Chaucer: 

[RJeading texts like the Pardoner ’s Tale as part of a 
process of writing queers (and women and Jews) back 
into the Middle Ages, we can begin to understand the 
ways in which a dominant medieval European cul- 
ture — [which might wish to define itself] as Christian, 
heterosexual, masculinist — [in fact] depended for its 
self-definition upon a rigorous writing-out of Judaism 
and Islam, of women’s experience, of the sexually other. 
Our own historical accounts, insofar as they replicate 
and support the dominant view of a Middle Ages that is 
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“naturally,” effortlessly, monolithically Christian, mas- 
culinist, and heterosexual, erase the particular sites of 
struggle at which the female, Jewish, “heretical,” queer 
resisted silencing even as they were [often] brought to 
silence. Claiming [Chaucer’s] Pardoner, we can inter- 
vene at one such site to locate and excavate the opera- 
tions of medieval homophobia, and to hear, in however 
muted and distorted a fashion, the queer presences 
against which that homophobia was anxiously erected 
(“Claiming the Pardoner: Toward a Gay Reading of 
Chaucer’s Pardoner 's Tale” in Exemplaria, 1994). 
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Eighteenth-Century Studies 

Sally O 'Driscoll 

I am speaking here as a recent Ph.D. and beginning 
assistant professor. I also speak as someone whose work 
trajectory in some ways matches what I see as the recent 
trends in eighteenth-century studies. My work has been on 
women novelists of the eighteenth century, in England and 
France, and my perspective has been through feminist nar- 
ratology: that is, I have been concerned about narrative 
patterns in the novel, and how they have been affected by 
gender. My work is now moving into queer studies, and 
this is what I see as the most important recent change in my 
field as a whole. 

Queemess officially arrived in the eighteenth century 
as of this year, with the recognition of a Queer Caucus in 
the American Society for Eighteenth-Century Studies con- 
ference. I’d like to talk about what that development 
means for those of us who work on the eighteenth-century 
novel. 



Queering the Eighteenth Century 

During the seventies and eighties, feminism brought 
a revolution to eighteenth-century studies. The premise of 
the feminist revision of the field was that a major propor- 
tion of early novels were written by women, yet all the 
major theories of the rise of the novel were based solely on 
men’s writings. As in other fields, feminism launched a 
two-pronged attack: first, there was a retrieval operation, 
to make available all the works by women that were lan- 
guishing in rare book rooms; and second, feminism 
rethought the field — if we talk about narratives by women, 

38 . 
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how does that change all our categories? Landmark arti- 
cles like Nancy K. Miller’s “Emphasis Added” (1981) and 
Elaine Showalter’s “Women Writers and the Double Stan- 
dard” (1971) changed what was read and how it was read, 
and — even more important — ^this work made us see a crea- 
ture who had been invisible, the woman reader, who read 
texts differently than men did, asked different questions, 
and used another lens. 

Now we have moved on to a new moment, which is 
being called the queering of the eighteenth century. This 
move could not have happened without the two decades of 
feminist work that preceded it. In a nutshell, the feminist 
debate about the nature of femininity — was it biologically 
innate or socially constructed? — combined with poststruc- 
turalism’s destabilizing of the subject and its questioning of 
binary oppositions. Poststructuralist-feminist theory 
enabled us to argue that the woman writer and the woman 
reader occupy positions that are culturally and historically 
defined: they are not a result of biological essence. Writ- 
ing and reading positions are constructed, rather than 
“natural.” This paved the way for queer theory by making 
visible the connections between subjectivity, gender, and 
sexuality. The concept of “queer” now argues that we 
have to move beyond the heterosexual binary of male/ 
female positions, and into a wider array of sexual position- 
ings. 



Using queer theory in literature means that we rec- 
ognize in texts a multiplicity of narrative positions, rather 
than simply the traditional one of male heterosexual desire. 
Recent literary criticism has made a clear connection 
between desire and narrative; narrative as a reflection of 
the trajectory of the hero’s desire. Unfortunately, the 
unquestioned assumption has often been that desire is male 
and heterosexual. Peter Brooks, for example, sees the “en- 
gine of plot” as set in motion by the male subject’s desire 
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for the female object. Feminist theory, and queer theory in 
its wake, explore how narrative patterns follow the many 
different paths of desire and its satisfaction. 

Eve Sedgwick’s definition of “queer” shows us how 
“queering” literature opens up our understanding of desire 
and the narratives it can produce. Sedgwick calls “queer- 
ness” 

the open mesh of possibilities, gaps, overlaps, disso- 
nances and resonances, lapses and excesses of meaning 
where the constituent elements of anyone’s gender, of 
anyone’s sexuality aren’t made (or can’t be made) to 
signify monolithically. (“Queer and Now,” 247) 

Sedgewick uses “queer” as a way of breaking down the 
current binary categories of sexual orientation into what 
she calls a “rich stew” of multiple categories such as “male 
algolagnia, child-love, and autoeroticism, [. . .] zoophiles, 
zoerasts, automonosexualists, and gynecomasts” {Episte- 
mology of the Closet, 1990, 8-9). 

When we introduce Sedgwick’s concept of queer to 
narrative, we suddenly multiply the number of plot engines 
that we are able to recognize: if desire is multiple, then so 
are the plot patterns it produces. Theoretically, then, to 
queer the eighteenth century means to recognize queer 
multiplicity in desire and in narrative. The implication is 
that, as critics, we have, up till now, been missing, and mis- 
understanding, narrative patterns other than the heterosex- 
ual binary of male subject/female object. 



Lesbians and Queers 

So far this sounds fine. However, I work on novels 
by women, in which there appear to be some possibilities 
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of lesbian readings. And once we start doing specific read- 
ings of eighteenth-century novels, we find that there is a 
tension between doing a queer reading and talking about 
lesbians. Can queer theory produce a lesbian reading? 

The tension between “queer” and “lesbian” is mani- 
fested in the terminology: these terms indicate very differ- 
ent approaches to the material. “Queer” took on its current 
meaning very recently, and was reclaimed deliberately 
from pejorative use. Theoretically, it recreates an eigh- 
teenth-century sexual context, in which the “rich stew” of 
sexual possibilities did not, when practiced, necessarily 
define the entire identity of the practitioner. You don’t 
hear anyone in 1820 having “algolagniast” as their primary 
identificatory label, for example, the way “gay” fimctions 
now. So the very use of the term queer denotes a breaking 
down of rigid definitions, a return to that earlier state, not 
an attempt to define. The term lesbian, on the other hand, 
was coined in the late nineteenth century, along with the 
term “male homosexuality,” as an attempt to apply scien- 
tific objectivity to a particular sexual practice that until 
then had been, like those other parts of the “rich stew,” 
simply there. It was a repressive and limiting term, and 
attempts to redefine it have bogged down in hair-splitting 
about practice, not theory. Are you a lesbian if you some- 
times sleep with men, for example? Despite attempts at 
liberation such as Adrienne Rich’s “lesbian continuum,” 
lesbian is a term that still engenders rigid definition, rather 
than breaking it down. 

To use queer suggests that we can play in the 
postructuralist garden, happily letting theory make us 
free — ^that is, not tied to our subjectivity. To use lesbian 
reminds us that women, in the eighteenth century or now, 
are subjects defined by sexuality, and because of that are 
subjected to oppressive circumstances. I want to make 
three propositions here. 

& \ . 
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First, queer theory is not the same thing as lesbian 
theory. Queer theory does not focus on subjectivity, since 
the queer subject is a deconstructed one; whereas the sub- 
ject of lesbian theory is defined by practice. 

Second, lesbian theory, like feminist theory before it, 
posits a new reading position: the lesbian reader. What les- 
bian practice or desire does the lesbian reader see in the 
eighteenth century? The answer to that is, that the depic- 
tion of lesbian desire is so problematic that it leads us to the 
third proposition. 

Third, lesbian theory marks the limits of queer theory. 
Lesbian theory focuses on what queer theory cannot see. 
Queer theory and lesbian theory are not in opposition: they 
work in a symbiotic relation. Like looking through two 
ends of the telescope: they don’t do the same thing. 

A Queer Reading, A Lesbian Reading 

A quick look at a specific text will illustrate the dif- 
ference between the two approaches. The text is Eliza 
Ha)wood’s 1724 La Belle Assemblee, a Boccaccio-style 
frame narrative with six friends who spend a week in a 
country house telling each other stories. Ha)wood uses 
the formal structure to explore all areas of sexual anxiety 
and sexual taboo; again and again, the stories raise anxiety 
and then contain and dissipate it, just barely keeping it 
under control. For example, there are stories about brother/ 
sister incest narrowly averted, about women who dress as 
men and kill other men in war, about intergenerational 
romance: the cumulative effect is astounding. This is a col- 
lection that examines every possibility of inappropriate, 
unsanctioned love and sex/gender behavior. And amid this 
mass of scenes of taboo sexuality, there is a passionate 
scene of lesbian love. 
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This is the story of Camilla’s love for the beautiful 
Alphonsina; here Camilla tells her friend Florinda about the 
agony this love is causing her; 

— The Image of that charming Lady has never left me 
one single moment. — All that she said, each kind Em- 
brace, every Action was in Sleep repeated. — One time 
while I though myself bless’d in the assurance of her 
eternal Friendship. — Another time, my Imagination, 
ingenuous [sic] in tormenting me, represented her un- 
kind, and forgetful of all the soft Professions we had 
made each other. — ^Was there every anything like this, 
Florinda? Could you believe it possible, that one 
Woman should love another to the extravagant, this 
distracted degree? {Belle Assemblee II; 87) 

As it happens, in this episode as in most of the others in the 
book, the taboo is an illusion. Here, Alphonsina turns out 
to be Alphonso in drag, and the two get married. There are 
two ways to read this scene — as queer, and as lesbian. 

First, the queer reading. In the context of the book 
as a whole, the dizzying sequence of terrible possibilities 
makes it clear that all kinds of sexual behaviors — 
Sedgwick’s “rich stew” — are available; the fact that the 
narrative resolution backs away from them every time does 
not make them disappear. Disaster is averted in most of 
the episodes only because the book would be unpublish- 
able as a novel if it weren’t. (Whether it would be possible 
in the very different category of pornography is an interest- 
ing but separate question.) A queer reading allows us to 
understand this scene in the context of the multiplicity of 
desire and plot; many different plot possibilities are raised 
by the variety of queer desires described here. The queer 
reading opens up the closed circuit of traditional readings. 
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And then, the lesbian reading. Camilla has always 
been identified with women. She lives with her cousin, 
Florinda; the two are so close that whenever Florinda sug- 
gests that Camilla marry, Camilla is hurt. Camilla says that 
“Liberty and [Florinda’s] society were things so dear to 
her, that Marriage, tho’ attended with the utmost Advan- 
tages, would seem a Deprivation of all the Satisfactions for 
which she valued Life” (11:78). Her love for women is what 
keeps her from fulfilling the prescribed heterosexual path 
of marriage. 

Camilla’s desire is obvious in the text, but is not offi- 
cially recognized; since she is not interested in men, she has 
a reputation for “Insensibility,” which presents a challenge 
and a threat. That is why Alphonso, knowing that the only 
way to her heart is through a woman, dresses up as one and 
insinuates himself into her affections. 

The book goes to great lengths to explain away lesbian 
desire: Camilla’s friends discuss the ultimate revelation of 
Alphonsina’s transvestism and come to the conclusion that 
same-sex attraction is uimatural — “it is not to be imag- 
ined,” they say, “that Camilla would have been possess’d 
of those Transports, those Disquiets, and a Tenderness so 
extreme, had Alphonsina been in reality a Woman” (11:97). 
But the disclaimers cannot deny what is apparent in the 
text: the possibility of lesbian desire. 

The lesbian reading has to account for the lived ex- 
perience of love between two women: what in Camilla’s 
circumstances makes her reject the patriarchal system of 
marriage, and what would be the immediate social conse- 
quences of that rejection? Why is it impossible to depict 
the life of two lesbians in the eighteenth century? 

It is the lesbian reader who raises that last question, 
and the answer to it demonstrates the limits of queer theory. 
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The queer subject can be presented as a deconstructed one, 
not completely defined by the performance of sexuality. 
This lack of definition opens up our thinking in productive 
ways. But the lesbian, by definition, is a subject defined by 
practice. The lesbian reader, looking back into the eigh- 
teenth century, does not see the life of two lesbians be- 
cause it was impossible to write it openly. In many of Eliza 
Haywood’s books, and in countless other novels, the story 
ends just at the point where two women decide to be 
together. Lesbian theory can and must talk about that ab- 
sence, that lack; queer theory cannot make visible, or pos- 
sible, a depiction of lesbian life that does not exist. 

Queer theory is the future of eighteenth-century 
studies; but by itself it is not sufficient to explain the texts 
that we have without its symbiotic partner, lesbian theory. 
Lesbian theory, in tandem, marks out the limits of what it is 
possible for us to read in texts that have been queered. 
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The Impact of Asian-American 
Literature 

Amy Ling 

Whether it is the influence of my western education 
that has taught me to see every situation in a dialectical 
fashion, or my eastern background that finds the yin-yang 
balance and tension representative of all experience (per- 
haps it comes from being bom under the sign of Gemini, 
the Twins), or whether it’s simply the common sense habit 
of tallying up columns of pluses and minuses — ^whatever 
the reason — ^when asked to discuss the impact of Asian- 
American literature on our discipline and teaching, despite 
the fact that binary oppositions are now unfashionable, I 
czinnot help but see such an issue in a dualistic fashion. On 
the one hand, we, the proponents of ethnic literature and 
women’s studies, have made a great deal of progress; on 
the other hand, what appears to be progress sometimes 
feels like a holding pattern at LaGuardia. 

To speak of the “impact” of Asian-American litera- 
ture on the English Department curriculum and on our 
pedagogy initially strikes me as presumptuous. Asian- 
American literature as a body of texts and authors cannot 
be said to have had much of an impact, if any, on the disci- 
pline. Specialists in the field holding university positions 
throughout the entire nation can be counted on two hands. 
No institution, except UC Berkeley, has more than one 
Asian-American literature specialist; though Hawaii has 
recently allocated three lines to this field, it has filled only 
one. Scholarship has been fairly recent and still sparse. 
Three hterary anthologies, which announced that existence 
of a field, appeared twenty years ago; Kai-yu Hsu and 
Helen Palumbinskas, Asian American Authors (Boston; 
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Houghton Mifflin, 1972); David Hsin-fu Wang, Asian 
American Heritage (New York: Washington Square, 
1974); and Frank Chin, et. al. Aiiieeeee (Washington, 
D.C.: Howard University Press, 1974). Our first literary 
history and criticism, Asian American Litera- 

ture: An Introduction to the Writings and Their Social 
Context (Philadelphia: Temple University Press), was pub- 
lished in 1982. And we have only three other books of lit- 
erary criticism and history; my Between Worlds: Women 
Writers of Chinese Ancestry (New York; Pergamon Press, 
1991) and two excellent books just published in 1993 ; 
King-kok Cheung, (Ithaca, N.Y.; Cornell University Press, 
1993), a study of Hisaye Yamamoto, Maxine Hong King- 
ston, and Joy Kogawa; and Sau-ling Wong, Reading Asian 
American Literature: From Necessity to Extravagance 
(Princeton, N.J. ; Princeton University Press, 1993). 

In the two years I have been at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, I have organized more than half a dozen 
readings on campus by new and excellent Asian- American 
writers but, with two exceptions (one colleague I specifi- 
cally badgered and some of the creative writing instruc- 
tors), none of my colleagues in the English Department, 
including those teaching contemporary American litera- 
ture, have come to any of the readings. The writers I invit- 
ed — David Wong Louie, Wendy Law-Yone, Yong-Ik 
Kim, Sook Nyul Choi, Mitsuye Yamada, and Peter Ba- 
cho — are unfamiliar to most people. Few except readers 
of the Heath Anthology would recognize Asian American 
names firom the past — Sui Sin Far, Younghill Kang, Carlos 
Bulosan. Thus, I cannot say that Asian-American litera- 
ture has had much of an impact on the discipline at all. 

On the other hand, a few individual Asian-American 
writers have had a very visible impact in the past two de- 
cades, not only in academia but in the larger society as 
well. These names and facts will be familiar, but allow me 
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to reiterate: Maxine Hong Kingston’s The Woman War- 
rior and China Men won the National Book Critic’s Circle 
Awards and the American Book Award in 1976 and 1980, 
respectively; and according to Bill Moyers, these two texts 
were the most frequently taught books by any living Amer- 
ican author on college campuses in the 1980s. In 1982, 
Chinese-Korean-Hawaiian- American Cathy Song’s Pic- 
ture Bride won the Yale Younger Poets Competition; in 
1987, Japanese- American Garrett Hongo’s River of Heaven 
won the Lament Award for the best second book of poetry 
from the American Academy of Poets and was nominated 
for the Pulitzer Prize, and David Henry Hwang’s M. But- 
terfly received the 1988 Tony Award for the best new dra- 
matic play on Broadway, and it has recently been released 
as a motion picture. Amy Tan’s Joy Luck Club was on the 
New York Times Bestseller List for nine months, and the 
film is a marvelous version, artistically more coherent than 
the novel. Called an “Asian invasion” by the media, this 
burst of films depicting Asians in central and sympathetic 
roles is for me an unusual thrill. 

I am pleased that Kingston’s The Woman Warrior is 
on my department’s doctoral prelims reading list and was 
surprised when I found 99 articles listed on Kingston in the 
CD Rom MLA Bibliography for the years 1981 through 
June 1993. Thinking this an unusually large number, I 
typed in Toni Morrison and found 269. Then I entered the 
names of what my colleague at Georgetown, Valerie Babb, 
playfully calls Dead White Male Authors, and was firmly 
brought back to earth. Here is a selection of what I found; 



William Shakespeare 


7549 


Virginia Woolf 


949 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


1988 


Jane Austen 


760 


Herman Melville 


1272 


Emily Dickinson 


77 


Samuel Clemens 


5 


Charlotte Gilman 


74 


T. S. Eliot 


339 


George Eliot 


828 


Henry James 


1526 


Charlotte Bronte 


393 
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Thomas Pynchon 


477 


Flannery O’Coimor 


400 


Edward Albee 


126 


David Hemy Hwang 


7 


Jean Paul Sartre 


699 


Simone de Beauvoir 


238 


Robert Browning 


51 


Elizabeth Browning 


129 


James Boswell 


147 


Maxine Hong Kingston 


99 



A word lover, I usually fumble numbers, but in this 
case, these numbers serve as one measure of the impor- 
tance and impact of a particular author. They clearly show 
that the canonical male white writers maintain their domi- 
nance. Those who fear that the discipline is being overrun 
by new ethnic and feminist scholarship have little to worry 
about when the most prominent Asian-American writer 
has fewer published articles about her than a minor English 
biographer. At this moment at least, the impact on the dis- 
cipline of the new studies of gender, class, and race has 
been less significant than those of us in the trenches would 
like to believe. 

On the other hand, the MLA, the largest and most 
prestigious professional organization of our discipline, 
published Teaching Approaches to Kingston 's The Woman 
Warrior in 1992. This publication not only attests to the 
popularity of Kingston’s book in the college classroom, 
but places it in the heady company of high canonical texts: 
The Hebrew Bible, The Canterbury Tales, King Lear, Don 
Quixote, Paradise Lost, Moby Dick, The Divine Comedy, 
The Iliad and The Odyssey, to name only a few. Of the 
forty-one volumes in the Approaches to Teaching World 
Literature series, only seven are devoted to texts by women, 
and one each to an American Indian (N. Scott Momaday), 
and African American (Ralph Ellison) and an Asian Amer- 
ican (Kingston). We may rejoice that the glass is half full, 
or complain that the glass is half empty (or in this case, 
nine-tenths empty), depending on our way of looking at 
the world. In a sanguine mood, I believe that the inclusion 
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of Kingston is a sign that the pearly gates are opening up 
and others will be allowed entry. When cynical and para- 
noid, I feel that this is only tokenism. Time will tell. 

Certainly the exciting announcement that Toni Morri- 
son was awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature on October 
6, 1993 bodes well for our cause. Less than a decade ago, 
at Rutgers University, my course on “Ethnic Literature of 
the U.S.” — ^in which I was teaching Maxine Hong Kingston, 
Toni Morrison, and Leslie Marmon Silko — ^was left off the 
list of important courses for English majors on three sepa- 
rate occasions. I was required to write a rationale and argue 
for including this single ethnic literature course when no 
one gave a rationale for six Victorian literature courses. 
Now ethnic studies is a requirement in many colleges and 
universities. Since 1989, all Letters and Sciences students 
at the University of Wisconsin must take at least one 
course in ethnic studies. 

On the other hand, though students may fulfill their 
ethnic studies requirement in many disciplines, if they wish 
to do so in literature, the burden of teaching ethnic litera- 
ture to all these students falls on the shoulders of a handful 
of us professors of color. Our introductory courses enroll 
as many as one hundred students. The unspoken reasoning 
seems to be: “Now that we have a few ethnic professors, 
let them take care of the ethnic studies requirement. The 
rest of us can sit back and do our own thing in the old 
way.” 

Elsewhere, however, I see others assuming the re- 
sponsibility of including race, gender, and class in the cur- 
riculum. Last summer the incoming class at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles was required to read Imagining 
America, a collection of multicultural short stories that 
African-American novelist Wesley Brown and I co-edited. 
This year, our second book. Visions of America, a coUec- 
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tion of multicultural autobiographies and personal narra- 
tives, was the required reading text for the freshmen. Last 
year, according to the New York Times, Columbia and 
Barnard required their incoming class to read three books 
for discussion at Freshmen Orientation: The Autobiogra- 
phy of Malcolm X, Ronald Takaki’s Strangers from a 
Different Shore: A History of Asian Americans, and War- 
ren J. Bloomenfeld and Diane Raymond’s Looking at Gay 
and Lesbian Life. This past June, Penn State sponsored 
four summer seminars in different ethnic literatures, enroll- 
ing one hundred college teachers from various parts of the 
country; the Heath Anthology of American Literature, the 
text with the greatest inclusion of writing by women and 
ethnic minorities, is going into its second edition; Oxford 
University Press is compiling the Oxford Companion to 
Women Writers of the United States, giving its imprimatur 
to women and ethnic women writers, and these are just a 
few of the projects I am personally involved with. There 
are others across the land not only at the college level but 
at all levels down to elementary schools. Multiculturalism 
is in. 



The world seems to have done an about-face. Only 
eight years ago, a dear friend told me that my research on 
Chinese-American women writers was trailbla2dng, but it 
was blazing a trail to a place no one else wanted to go. 
Since the publication of my book, the letters I’ve received 
and the invitations to lecture have made it apparent that my 
little trail is of interest to others, and not just Chinese- 
American women. When a white female student came up 
to me at the end of the semester to say that she, a senior, an 
English major, found the books in my course in “Asian- 
American Women Writers” the best she had read in all her 
university years, I felt vindicated, elated. 

At these moments, I think of myself as a participant 
in a major social revolution, comparable to the one Gralileo 
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brought about when he corrected humanity’s perspective 
and presumption of importance by asserting that the earth 
revolved around the sun, instead of the other way around. 
All of us, products of the 1960s civil rights and women’s 
liberation movements, are participating in a similar revolu- 
tion; overturning the notion that the Eurocentric masculin- 
ist location is the universal perspective and recognizing the 
validity of multiple perspectives and locations. And 
though we’ve come a long way, we have still a long way to 
go. For example, on the required course list for doctoral 
candidates at UW Madison, all the cutting-edge areas — 
women’s studies, cultural and ethnic studies, new critical 
theories — have been lumped together from which the stu- 
dent is to choose one elective. The core required curricu- 
lum remains unchanged; The century periods, the major 
male authors. This is not as much progress as I’d like to 
see. 



What is it I want? I don’t want to see any of the dead 
truly great white male writers — Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Donne, and so forth — ^taken off the list; I was nourished 
and enriched by them. But I think there’s room for com- 
pression so that more of the new truly great writers can be 
included. For example, do our students really need to 
spend two semesters on one Anglo-Saxon poem — one 
semester on the basics of the language and the other to 
read the text? A thoroughly indoctrinated former English 
major, I have enough enemy outposts in my head to feel 
that the statement I’ve just made is sacrilege, but I must 
persist — ^though Beowulf \s undoubtedly a powerfijl work 
of great historical import, it is important to only one liter- 
ary tradition and why should this one be so privileged? Is 
England the sun? What is the rationale for having depart- 
ments of English rather than departments of Literature in 
English? 
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But more important than the inclusion of one or two 
texts or authors, I want to see a transformation of attitude. 
I want everyone who professes a knowledge and love of 
literature to recognize that theirs is but one perspective not 
THE perspective or, worse yet, the TRUTH, BEAUTY, 
and the LIGHT. I want everyone to be sensitive to hege- 
monic attitudes in the texts they are teaching and in them- 
selves, and to infuse into every period and every major 
author’s course, textual evidence or at least an interpretive 
stance that recognizes that the world, including England 
and the United States, is and has always been an arena of 
multiple races, genders, and classes. 

Viewed negatively and unproductively, difference 
can be the battleground of contesting forces, the source of 
competition and of war. Viewed positively, difference and 
multiplicity are sites of beauty, fascination, and instruction, 
which it is our duty and privilege as professors to profess. 



Modern Language Association CD ROM 
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Margaret Atwood 


272 


298 


Jane Austen 


699 


760 


Donald Barthelme 




98 


Ann Beattie 


18 


20 


Beowulf 


423 


458 


James Boswell 




147 


Charlotte Bronte 


357 


393 


Emily Bronte 


180 


197 


Elizabeth Browning 
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Robert Browning 




515 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


558 


635 


Albert Camus 




548 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


1789 


1988 
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Samuel Clemens 


841 


Joseph Conrad 




James Fenimore Cooper 




John Donne 


520 


Fyodor Dostoevsky 


974 


T.S. Eliot 


1204 


Louise Erdrich 


32 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


344 


William Golding 


149 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 




Ernest Hemingway 


970 


David Henry Hwang 


6 


Henry James 


1404 


John Keats 


458 


Maxine Hong Kingston 


64 


Joy Kogawa 


10 


Norman Mailer 


112 


Herman Melville 




John Milton 


1637 


N. Scott Momaday 


65 


Toni Morrison 


228 


Sylvia Plath 


182 


Thomas Pynchon 


445 


Kermeth Rexroth 


65 


William Shakespeare 


6894 


Leslie Marmon Silko 


60 


Percy Shelly 


529 


William Thackeray 


187 


Leo Tolstoi 


609 


Arme Tyler 


33 


John Updike 


154 


James Welch 


36 


William Wordsworth 


1125 


Anzia Yezierska 


20 


Emile Zola 


609 
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Caribbean Literature 

Barbara J. Webb 

In preparing for this seminar, I was reminded of an 
essay by the Caribbean novelist Ema Brodber, ‘Tiction in 
the Scientific Procedure,” where she describes her “ghost- 
like wanderings through disciplines” in search of a method- 
ology that would allow her to combine her academic inter- 
ests and her activist concerns about the people of the Afri- 
can diaspora. My own experience in academia has been a 
similar journey from English literature to Romance lan- 
guages to Latin American and Caribbean studies to com- 
parative literature and back to English literature again. 
Fortunately, my end was not by beginning, since English 
literary studies— though still hotly contested territory — ^is 
a much more open field. What motivated my own “wan- 
derings through disciplines” was not a lack of focus, but 
what I perceived early on as a lack in the conception of 
academic disciplines and the practice of these disciplines, 
which until quite recently excluded the literatures, cul- 
tures, and concerns of so many of the world’s people — 
especially Afiicans and people of African descent in the 
Americas. 

My approach to literary studies has always been 
interdisciplinary and cross-cultural, and therefore suspect 
in most traditional literature departments. I have spent 
more time than I ever want to try to calculate justifying or 
defending my research and teaching interests in Caribbean, 
African-American, and African literature. Although I 
think we have come a long way since my undergraduate 
days when I was asked quite bluntly whether there really 
was such a thing as black culture, my experience on vari- 
ous curriculum committees suggests that this is still a ques- 
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tion in the minds of some of my colleagues. Their doubts 
and resistance to the inclusion of Caribbean, African- 
American, and African literatures into the regular course 
of study are rarely, if ever, based on any actual knowledge 
of the writers or texts; nonetheless the doubters and resisters 
express concerns based on the erroneous assumption that 
these literatures only deal with “narrow” issues (often 
characterized as resentment, oppression, victimization); 
that they lack the so-called universality and intellectual rigor 
of the “great” European traditions. What they fail to see is 
that these literatures address the most fundamental and ur- 
gent concerns of all people. 

Caribbean literature is usually taught in black stud- 
ies, Afiicana, or Latin American studies, primarily because 
of the initial indifference or outright hostility of traditional 
literature departments to the inclusion of such courses in 
their curriculum. Although lately some Caribbean writers 
— Jamaica Kincaid, Derek Walcott, Jean RJiys — ^regularly 
appear on some reading lists, or among those writers in- 
cluded in courses dealing with women’s writing, multicul- 
tural or postcolonial literature, Caribbean literature is rarely 
taught as a distinct course in its own right in traditional 
English literature departments. Hunter College, where I 
teach both Caribbean and African-American literature 
courses, is one of the exceptions. 

The literature of the English-speaking Caribbean re- 
flects the heterogeneity of its people and its culture. It is a 
literature that often combines old and new literary forms, 
the oral and the written, social realism, and mythic vision. 
It therefore does not easily fit into traditional classifica- 
tions of literary movements or form. Like African-Ameri- 
can literature, it is situated both inside and outside of West- 
ern history and culture. This dual perspective, more often 
than not, has resulted in an ongoing process of revision, 
challenging Western notions of history, culture, and wir- 
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ing — including modernist and postmodernist critiques 
based on Western history and cultural values. The redefi- 
nitions of self that are so central to Caribbean literature 
involve not only self-affirmation but also self-critical per- 
spectives, which are especially important given the difficult 
challenges of postcolonial or neocolonial realities. 

Because of the Caribbean’s violent history of con- 
quest, slavery, indenture, and colonialism, major themes in 
its literature are rupture, fragmentation, and dispossession. 
But an equally important focus is the process of creative 
transformations, the creation of new languages and cul- 
tures out of the very experience of rupture and fi’agmenta- 
tion. As Derek Walcott said in his 1992 Nobel lecture, 
“Antillean art is this restoration of our shattered histories, 
our shards of vocabulary, our archipelago becoming a 
synonym for pieces broken off fi'om the original continent. 
And this is the exact process of making of poetry, or what 
should be called not its ‘making’ but its remaking. . . . De- 
prived of their original language, the captured and inden- 
tured tribes create their own. . .” (World Literature Today, 
262). 



There are numerous parallels between recent devel- 
opments in Caribbean and Afiican- American literature (the 
fact that the Nobel prize for literature was won by a Carib- 
bean writer, Derek Walcott, in 1992 and an Afiican- Amer- 
ican writer, Toni Morrison, in 1993, announced after this 
presentation, is just one notable example). New scholar- 
ship in Caribbean literature has traced its origins to the 
folklore, slave narratives, and European writings of the 
eighteenth century and earlier, but it is not until the twentieth 
century that a distinct body of literature giving voice to 
Caribbean culture and history emerges. The Jamaican poet 
and novelist, Claude McKay (1889-1948) was the first 
major writer fi’om the Anglophone Caribbean. Although 
McKay is probably better known for his contributions to 
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the Harlem Renaissance movement, his dialect verse had a 
strong influence on early performance poets such as Louise 
Bennett and opened the way for the innovative use of ver- 
nacular speech and oral traditions in contemporary Carib- 
bean poetry and fiction. Individual writers such as Edgar 
Mittlelholzer (Guyana), C.L.R. James (Trinidad), and Jean 
Rhys (Dominica) published important works in the 1930s 
and 1940s. It was not, however, until the 1950s that a 
significant number of writers, including George Lamming, 
V.S. Naipaul, Edward Kamau Brathwaite, and Derek 
Walcott, began to publish the texts that would establish an 
Anglophone Caribbean literary presence. This body of lit- 
erature, written almost exclusively by men, dealt primarily 
with the legacy of colonialism and explored the problems 
of language and cultural alienation faced by the colonized 
intellectual. 

With the end of colonial rule in the 1960s, there has 
been a shift away from a dominant focus on English literary 
traditions toward the creation of a Caribbean esthetics 
based on its New World cultural identity and its multiple 
heritage of native American, African, Asian, and European 
cultures. This has included the recovery and literary re- 
interpretation of the history, legends, and myths of the 
region, the creation of new cultural archetypes (e.g., the 
maroons, the Rastafarian, carnival), and experimentation 
with vernacular forms — from folk traditions to popular 
music (such as calypso and reggae) as sources of both 
theme and method. 

Two important recent developments in Caribbean 
literature are the emergence of a new generation of Carib- 
bean women writers and the exploration of linguistic mod- 
els such as the process of creolization and code-switching 
in both creative writing and literary criticism. Since the 
1980s, Caribbean women writers have played an increas- 
ingly important role in the literature of the region. The 
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poetry, fiction, and essays of women writers such as Olive 
Senior, Ema Brodber, Marlene Nourbese Philip, Loma 
Goodison, Jamaica Kincaid, and Michelle Cliff, among 
others, have added the perspectives of women to the 
discourse on Caribbean history and culture. What the 
Guyanese novelist Wilson Harris once called the “masked 
presence of the female” in Caribbean culture is given a con- 
scious presence of its own in literature of Caribbean women 
writers. Their writing expresses the need for a connection 
to the cultural landscape of the region and asserts the place 
of women in Caribbean struggles of resistance, endurance, 
and change. 

Because of the history of racial oppression and colo- 
nial domination in the Caribbean, issues of race, ethnicity, 
and class have always been prominent in Caribbean literary 
discourse. And although women have always participated 
in the struggles of the region, and female characters have 
often played a central role in the fiction of male writers 
from Claude McKay to Wilson Harris, the lack of pub- 
lished women writers in any significant numbers until the 
1980s has meant that women’s voices and feminist per- 
spectives have been largely absent from colonial and post- 
colonial debates about cultural and national identity . Fem- 
inism and feminist theories formulated in Europe and the 
United States are as problematic in the Caribbean as they 
are among many Afncan Americans here. With the publi- 
cation of works by women writers such as Ema Brodber, 
Michelle Cliff, and Jamaica Kincaid, and the emergence of 
a women’s movement in the region, women writers and 
social activists have begun to extend, and more importantly, 
revise the terms of colonial and postcolonial discourse, 
pointing out the connections between colonial/neocolonial 
domination and gender oppression. The work of Brodber, 
Cliff, and Philip, in particular, examines the relationship 
between language and identity in the psychological and 
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sexual development of women, exploring the underlying 
structure of power relationships in the use of language. 

In her essay, “Speaking in Tongues,” Mae Henderson 
points out that through “interventionist, intertextual, and 
revisionary activity, black women writers enter into dia- 
logue with the discourses of the other(s)” (30). A similar 
dialogue is characteristic of the process of creolization that 
informs the work of most Caribbean writers, male and 
female. The poet, historian, and cultural critic Edward 
Kamau Brathwaite’s concept of creolization is useful for 
our discussions about diversity and multiculturalism in the 
college curriculum. For Brathwaite, creolization is not just 
acculturation, a homogenizing synthesis that tends to 
repress difference (i.e., the “melting pot”), but a process of 
inter culturation, the reciprocal interaction of cultures, 
where there are “infinite possibilities” within differences 
and “many ways of asserting identity,” {Contradictory 
Omens, 11 , 25). The cross-cultural poetics of Caribbean 
literature emphasizes the need for a vision of community 
based on the recognition of multiple voices, multiple 
forms, and multiple meanings. As such, this literature 
obliges us to rethink our assumptions about knowledge, 
culture, and writing. 
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WOMEN IN THE CURMCULUM 

The following publications consist of directories, manuals, and essays 
covering the primary information needed by educators to transform the 
curriculum to incorporate the scholarship on women. The publications 
have been designed to be brief, user friendly, and cross referenced to each 
other. They can be purchased as a set or as individual titles. Tables of 
contents and sample passages are available on the National Center Web 
page: http://www.towson.edu/ncctrw/. 

^ Directory of Curriculum Transformation Projects and Activities 
in the U.S. 

The Directory provides brief descriptions of 237 curriculum transformation projects 
or activities fiom 1973 to the present. It is intended to help educators review the 
amount and kinds of work that have been occurring in curriculum transformation on 
women and encourage them to consult project publicatioiis (see also Catalog of 
Resources) and to contact project directors for more information about projects of 
particular interest and relevance to their needs. 

386 pages, S'/rX 11 hardcover, $30 individuals, $45 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-07-6 

Catalog of Curriculum Transformation Resources 

The Catalog lists materials developed by curriculum transformation projects and 
national organizations that are available either free or for sale. These include 
proposals, reports, bibliographies, workshop descriptions, reading lists, revised 
syllabi, classroom materials, participant essays, newsletters, and other products of 
curriculum transformation activities, especially from those projects listed in the 
Directory. These resources provide valuable information, models, and examples for 
educators leading and participating in curriculum transformation activities. 
(Available fall 1997) 

^ Introductory Bibliography for Curriculum Transformation 

The Introductory Bibliography provides a Hst of references for beginning curriculum 
transformation on women, especially for those organizing projects and activities for 
faculty and teachers. It does not attempt to be comprehensive but rather to simplily the 
process of selection by offering an “introduction” that will lead you to other sources. 
15 pages, 6x9 paper, $7, ISBN 1-885303-32-7 

Getting Started: Planning Curriculum Transformation 

Planning Curriculum Transformation describes the major stages and components of 
curriculum transformation projects as they have developed since about 1 980. Written 
by Elaine Hedges, whose long experience in women’s studies and curriculum 
transformation projects informs this synthesis. Getting Started is designed to help 
faculty and administrators initiate, plan, and conduct faculty development and 
curriculum projects whose purpose is to incorporate the content and perspectives of 
women’s studies and race/ethnic studies scholarship into their courses. 

124 pages, 6x9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-06-8 
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^ Internet Resources on Women: Using Electronic Media in 

Curriculum Transformation 

This manual gives clear, step-by-step instructions on how to use e-mail, find e-mail 
addresses, and access e-mail discussion lists relevant to curriculum transfonnation. It 
explains Telnet, FTP, Gopher, and the World Wide Web, and how to access and use 
them. It discusses online information about women on e-mail lists and World Wide 
Web sites. Written by Joan Korenman, who has accumulated much experience 
through running the Women’s Studies e-mail list, this manual is a unique resource for 
identifying information for curriculum transformation on the Internet. Updates to this 
manual will be available on the World Wide Web at http://www.umbc.edu/wmst/ 
updates.html . 

130 pages, 6x9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-08-4 

^ Funding: Obtaining Money for Curriculum Transformation 
Projects and Activities 

This manual is intended to assist educators wlio lack experience in applying for grants 
but are frequently expected to secure their own funding for projects. The manual 
provides an overview of the process, basic information and models, and advice from 
others experienced in fund raising. 

150 pages, 6 x 9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-05-x 

^ Evaluation: Measuringthe Success of Curriculum Transformation 

This manual outlines several designs which could be used when assessing the success 
of a project. Evaluation: Measuring the Success of Curriculum Transformation is 
written by Beth Vanfossen, whose background in the teaching of research methods as 
well as practical experience in conducting evaluation research mforms the manual’s 
advice. Evaluation isanincreasinglyinqrartantcomponentof curriculum transformation 
work on which project directors and others often need assistance. 

(Available fall 1997) 

^ Discipline Analysis Essays 

Under the general editorship of Elaine Hedges, the National Center has requested 
scholars in selected academic disciplines to write brief essays summarizing the 
impact of the new scholarship on women on their discipline. These essays identify 
and explain the issues to be confronted as faculty in these disciplines revise their 
courses to include the information and perspectives provided by this scholarship. 
The series is under continuous development, and titles will be added as they become 
available. See order form for essays currently available. 

27 - 60 pages, 6x9 paper, $7 each 

^ CUNY Panels: Rethinking the Disciplines 

Panels of scholars in seven disciplines address questions about the impact on their 
disciplines of recent scholarship on gender, race, ethnicity, and class. The panels 
were developed under the leadership of Dorothy O. Helly as part of the Seminar on 
Scholarship and the Curriculum; The Study of Gender, Race, Ethnicity, and Class 
within The CUNY Academy for the Humanities and Sciences. For this seminar 
CUNY received the “Progress in Equity” award for 1997 from the American 
Association of University Women (AAUW). 

56 - 85 pages, 6x9 paper, $10 each 
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